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On  Monday,  Nov.  25  an  Antipaedobaptist  administered  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  to  two  adults,  in  the  water  of  Leith,  hard  by 
Canonmills,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  following  manner.  The  two 
persons  being  first  stripped,  were  cloathed  with  long  black  gowns, 
and  then  went  into  the  water,  along  with  their  minister;  who,  after 
repeating  some  words  in  their  ordinary  form,  took  them  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  plunged  them  down  over  head  and  ears,  and  kept  them 
for  a little  time  wholly  under  the  water.1 

With  these  words  in  the  Edinburgh  monthly  news  periodical.  The  Scots 
Magazine , the  so-called  Scotch  Baptists  were  publicly  introduced  to  the 
world.  The  baptism  cited  was  preformed  by  former  Anti-Burgher 
Secession  minister,  Robert  Carmichael,  who  had,  himself,  been  baptized 
by  immersion  the  previous  month. 

Context 

In  1763,  Carmichael  and  friend,  Archibald  McLean,  a printer  from 
Glasgow,  came  to  question  the  biblical  grounds  for  infant  baptism  and 
decided  to  study  separately  the  Bible  and  communicate  their  findings  at 
a later  date.  In  July  1764,  at  the  request  of  Carmichael  who  had  taken  a 
ministry  position  in  Edinburgh,  McLean  wrote  that  he  had  come  to  the 
decision  that  baptism  was  reserved  for  professing  believers  only. 
Though  not  immediately  persuaded,  Carmichael  was  significantly 
influenced  by  McLean’s  arguments,  and  midway  through  1765, 
Carmichael  and  his  followers  became  convinced  of  believers’  baptism. 
In  October,  Carmichael  travelled  to  London  and  was  baptized  by  a 
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famous  Baptist  minister,  John  Gill.  Upon  his  return,  he  baptized  seven 
others,2  including  the  two  mentioned  above,  in  the  Water  of  Leith  and 
set  in  order  the  lirst  Baptist  church  in  Edinburgh,  presently  Bristo 
Baptist  Church.  Still  living  and  working  in  Glasgow,  McLean  was 
baptized  some  weeks  later  and  within  two  years  moved  to  Edinburgh  to 
work  and  become  an  elder  in  Carmichael’s  church.  From  this  point 
forward,  McLean  would  be  considered  the  primary  leader  of  the  Scotch 
Baptists,  though  no  formal  title  was  ever  bestowed.3  While  a few 
Baptist  congregations  can  be  traced  to  Cromwellian  occupation,  the 
Edinburgh  church  began  the  first  significant  and  lasting  Baptist 
movement  in  Scotland.  McLean  and  his  followers  identified  themselves 
as  “Scotch”  Baptists  to  differentiate  themselves,  especially  their 
doctrine,  from  their  Baptist  counterparts  south  of  the  border.  However, 
there  were  actually  a large  number  of  Scotch  Baptist  churches 
throughout  England,  including  congregations  in  Nottingham,  London, 
Beverley  and  elsewhere. 

While  he  was  not  a formally  educated  man,  one  cannot  ignore  the 
impact  of  McLean’s  intellect.  His  published  writings,  which  are  not 
comprehensive,  contain  six  substantial  volumes  and  were  still  in  print 
through  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Neither  was  there  anything  timid 
about  him.  He  would  challenge  opponents  without  hesitation  and  he 
was  far  from  intimidated  by  the  prominent  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 
theologians  of  his  time.  Not  only  did  he  openly  challenge  John  Glas’s 
paedobaptist  views  by  publishing  the  first  public  rebuttal  against  infant 
baptism  in  Scotland,4  but  he  also  opposed  other  Baptists,  like  Andrew 
Fuller,  who  dismissed  his  eclectic  ecclesiology  and  occasional 
heterodox  theology.  McLean’s  strong  personality  and  willingness  to 
engage  in  controversy  became  inseparable  from  the  character  of  the 
early  Scotch  Baptists. 


A.  McLean,  “A  Short  Account  of  the  Scots  Baptists”,  in  The  Baptist  Annual 
Register , ed.  J.  Rippon  (London,  1795),  362. 

Ibid.,  361-362. 
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General  Ecclesiology 

The  Scotch  Baptists  primarily  distinguished  themselves  from  their 
religious  contemporaries  in  their  expressions  of  ecclesiology.  Just  as 
McLean  often  exercised  authority  to  enforce  uniformity  of  belief, 
authority  was  also  used  to  maintain  uniformity  of  practice.  There  was 
no  emphasis  placed  upon  the  Fathers  or  the  sixteenth-century  Reformers 
in  establishing  the  Scotch  Baptist  pattern.  In  fact,  McLean  believed  the 
church  order  of  his  connection  was  built  strictly  “upon  the  apostolic 
plan,  which  is  the  only  rule  they  profess  to  follow”.5  It  was  the  objective 
of  his  Scotch  Baptists  to  replicate  the  pattern  of  the  earliest,  undefiled 
New  Testament  congregations,  especially  the  Jerusalem  Church,  which 
they  believed  exemplified  their  teachings. 

The  importance  the  Scotch  Baptists  placed  upon  church  practice 
and  polity  is  evident  in  the  numerous  works  they  produced  specifically 
and  peripherally  on  the  subject.  How  they  practised  the  church  was 
every  bit  as  important  to  them  as  what  they  confessed  theologically.  As 
primitivists,  the  Scotch  Baptists  understood  the  Bible,  and  particularly 
the  New  Testament,  to  contain  not  only  a perfect  rule  of  faith  but  also  a 
perfect  law  of  church  practice.  This  belief  was  the  source  of  most  of 
their  internal  conflicts  and  divisions.  On  four  occasions  prior  to  their 
1834  division,  brief  surveys  of  Scotch  Baptist  practices  were  published 
for  the  public.  In  some  ways,  they  were  written  to  build  bridges  with 
those  outside  the  connection  by  clarifying  their  beliefs,  but  they  were 
also  written  as  a teaching  tool  for  doctrine,  summarizing  what  they 
believed  to  be  true  apostolic  teaching. 

Of  the  four  short  overviews,  Archibald  McLean  authored  three:  A 
Short  Sketch  of  the  Church  Order  (1786),  6 “A  Short  Account  of  the 
Scots  Baptists”  (1795)7  and  A Compendious  Account  of  the  Principles 


McLean,  “A  Short  Account  of  the  Scots  Baptists”,  375. 

A.  McLean,  The  Nature  and  Import  of  Baptism,  with  its  Indispensible 
Obligation,  in  a Letter  to  a Friend,  to  which  is  added,  A Short  Sketch  of  the  Church 
Order  and  Social  Religious  Practices  of  the  Baptists  in  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1786). 
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and  Practices  of  the  Scottish  Baptists  (1808).8  The  most  significant  with 
regard  to  ecclesiology  was  the  earlier,  as  the  latter  two  articles  were 
mostly  summaries  of  the  first.  While  the  Scotch  Baptists  had  no  formal 
statement  of  faith  or  creed,  one  should  not  falsely  assume  that 
McLean’s  three  writings  were  suggestions.  His  writings  were  typically 
the  final  word  on  subjects.  The  language  within  the  texts  leaves  no 
room  for  thinking  the  contents  were  merely  his  personal  views.  It  is 
strongly  implied  within  the  three  writings  that  the  pages  contained  a 
summary  of  the  New  Testament’s  teachings  on  church  practice  and  that 
to  contradict  his  teachings  would  be  the  same  as  denying  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament. 

McLean’s  first  ecclesiological  summary,  A Short  Sketch  of  the 
Church  Order  and  Social  Religious  Practices , was  originally  published 
as  an  addendum  to  The  Nature  and  Import  of  Baptism  in  1786  and  was 
the  first  concise  summary  of  Scotch  Baptist  ecclesiology.  When  the 
original  pamphlet  was  produced,  the  Scotch  Baptists  had  no  other 
Baptists  to  compete  with  or  defend  themselves  against  in  Scotland,  and 
all  Baptists  were  “of  one  mind”,  according  to  McLean.9  By  default, 
their  ecclesiology  was  the  norm  among  Scottish  Baptists  as  none  other 
were  present.  The  publication  essentially  solidified  their  practices  and 
was  used  as  an  apologetic  and  recruitment  tool. 

When  it  was  republished  in  1808,  the  sequence  of  the  pamphlet  was 
altered.  The  piece  on  church  order  became  the  primary  work  and  the 
defence  of  believers’  baptism  was  made  the  addendum.  This  was 
undoubtedly  because  the  Scotch  Baptists  were  in  the  midst  of  disunity 
and  new  Baptist  groups,  like  the  Haldaneites,  were  making  headway  at 
the  time  of  publication.  The  preface  to  the  later  addition  indicates  the 
Scotch  Baptists  believed  all  Baptists  in  Scotland  outside  their 


A.  McLean,  “A  Compendious  Account  of  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the 
Scottish  Baptists”,  The  Theological  Repository , iv  (1808),  154-159  and  194-205. 

A.  McLean,  A Short  Sketch  of  the  Church  Order  and  Social  Religious 
Practices  of  the  Original  Baptist  Church  at  Edinburgh,  to  which  are  added,  A Few 
Arguments  Shewing  that  Baptism  Must  Precede  Church  Communion  or  Admission 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  (Edinburgh,  1 808). 
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connection  to  be  guilty  of  dividing  the  body  of  Christ.  The  challenge 
was  made  to  find  any  scriptural  error  within  the  pages  of  the  pamphlet 
to  justify  such  divisions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  errors  could  be  found, 
then  those  who  failed  to  cooperate  would  be  found  “inexcusable”  before 
God.10  The  boldness  of  McLean  shows  his  absolute  confidence  that  he 
had  properly  interpreted  and  summarised  in  his  essay  “the  pattern  of 
primitive  apostolic  churches  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament”.* 1 1 

A Short  Sketch  of  the  Church  Order  was  the  most  thorough  and 
lengthy  of  McLean’s  three  ecclesiological  summaries  and  he  placed 
significant  emphasis  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  local  church. 
Departing  from  the  traditional  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal  understandings 
of  church  government,  McLean  and  the  Scotch  Baptists  adopted 
Congregationalism,  a belief  that  the  individual  local  church  was  an 
independent  body  and  free  to  make  its  own  decisions.  According  to 
McLean,  there  were  certain  characteristics  all  churches  needed  to 
possess  to  be  considered  set  in  order.  Since  local  churches  were  the 
visible  representation  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth,  churches  were  to 
consist  solely  of  faithful  baptized  believers  “ who  showed  their 
commitment  to  “observe  all  things  whatsoever  he  hath  commanded”,13  a 
popular  phrase  used  to  maintain  uniformity.  Those  who  departed  “in 
any  instance  from  the  faith  or  obedience  of  the  gospel”14  were  excluded 
from  their  communion.  Churches  were  also  to  meet  in  a single  location 
and  maintain  a plurality  of  elders  and  deacons,  a practice  that  was  often 
under  scrutiny  as  elders  were  difficult  to  maintain.  A group  that  met 
without  elders  was  not  considered  a church. 

McLean  and  the  Scotch  Baptists  believed  the  only  authority  above 
the  autonomous  congregation  was  Christ  himself.15  Such  an 
understanding  was  prevalent  throughout  Britain  among  most 

10  Ibid.,  2. 

11  Ibid.,  3. 

12 

McLean,  The  Nature  and  Import  of  Baptism,  75. 

13  Ibid.,  77. 

14  Ibid. 

' 5 McLean,  A Short  Sketch  of  the  Church  Order,  4. 
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Independents  and  Baptists.  It  is  worth  emphasising,  however,  that  while 
McLean  described  each  church  within  his  connection  as  having  “full 
power  of  government  and  discipline  within  itself’,16  and  “subjected  by 
Christ  to  no  other  authority  of  jurisdiction  but  his  own”,  he  included  an 
exception  clause  in  a footnote  in  his  second  edition.  The  note  insisted 
that  all  like-minded  churches  associate  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
“mutual  advice  and  assistance  when  necessary”.  This  caveat  was 
included  to  dissuade  Scotch  Baptist  churches  from  practising 
independently  of  the  connection  and  acting  outside  its  watchful  eye. 

Baptism 

Of  supreme  importance  to  the  Scotch  Baptists,  as  well  as  most  other 
Baptists,  was  their  insistence  on  believers’  baptism.  Those  holding  to 
this  practice  believed  baptism  by  immersion  was  reserved  for  those  who 
publicly  profess  their  faith  in  and  obedience  to  Christ,  thus  rejecting 
paedo-baptism.  Their  adoption  of  this  principle  shows  a break  from  the 
Glasites  who  still  held  to  covenant  infant  baptism  and  separated  the 
Scotch  Baptists  from  most  other  religious  dissenters  in  Scotland.  While 
never  an  issue  within  their  own  churches,  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism 
by  the  Scotch  Baptists  was  the  issue  that  drew  the  most  attention  and 
criticism  by  those  outside  the  group.  A need  to  defend  and  explain  this 
practice  led  McLean  to  write  a number  of  apologies,  pamphlets  and 
treatises  on  the  subject.  His  first,  Letters  Addressed  to  Mr  John  G/as  in 
Answer  to  His  Dissertation  on  Infant  Baptism , originally  released  in 
1767,  was  the  first  printed  defence  of  believers’  baptism  in  Scotland.  It 
proved  to  be  a great  novelty  throughout  Scotland,  especially  since 
Glas’s  A Dissertation  on  Infant  Baptism,  first  published  in  1746,  was  a 
popular  doctrinal  statement  among  Scottish  Independents  from  whom 
the  Scotch  Baptists  emerged. 

McLean’s  authority  among  the  infant  group  was  already  emerging 
at  the  time  of  his  own  baptism.  When  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh  to  be 
baptized  by  Carmichael  (McLean  was  still  residing  in  Glasgow  at  the 
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time),  he  was  “much  solicited”  to  produce  the  aforementioned  response 
to  Glas.1  McLean,  though  an  experienced  printer,  was  far  from  the 
most  educated  among  their  ranks.  He  had  no  formal  university  or 
theological  training.  If  education  or  social  status  had  been  the  measure, 
surely  Dr  Robert  Walker,  an  esteemed  surgeon,  would  have  taken  the 
lead.  If  ministerial  experience  had  been  the  measure  of  authority,  it 
would  surely  have  been  Carmichael,  a vocational  Antiburgher 
Secession  minister.  Most  likely,  the  other  new  converts  must  have  read 
and  been  impressed  with  the  correspondence  between  Carmichael  and 
McLean.  Whatever  the  draw,  McLean  was  chosen  by  the  group  to  write 
the  response  c and  from  this  time  forward  he  would  be  the  chief 
apologist  for  the  Scotch  Baptists  in  matters  of  ecclesiology. 

Baptism  was  never  a source  of  internal  strife  for  the  Scotch 
Baptists.  It  was  an  issue  that  all  understood  as  a prerequisite  for  being 
Baptist.  Since  it  was  essential  to  church  membership  and  fellowship,  all 
within  the  connection  had  already  submitted  to  the  teaching.  Adherence, 
however,  did  not  necessitate  acceptance  into  the  group.  McLean  and  the 
Scotch  Baptists  believed  themselves  to  be  distinct  from  the  “English” 
and  Haldaneite  Baptists  of  Scotland  in  other  matters  of  ecclesiology  and 
rarely  cooperated  with  Baptists  outside  the  connection.  To  show  the 
distinctions,  McLean  republished  A Short  Sketch  of  the  Church  Order  in 
1808.  So,  while  it  was  essential,  baptism  was  not  the  sole  standard  of 
cooperation. 

Unanimity  and  Connectivity 

McLean  believed  that  if  his  young  connection  was  to  survive  the  rising 
competition  from  the  growing  number  of  dissenting  groups,  internal 
divisions  must  be  minimised.  For  him  and  the  Scotch  Baptists,  unity 
was  not  merely  an  abstract  hope  or  goal  as  it  was  among  most  Christian 
denominations;  it  was  an  important  aspect  of  their  ecclesiology.  If  they 
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were  to  function  as  “primitive  apostolic  churches”,  it  was,  according  to 
McLean,  “[their]  duty  to  be  all  of  one  mind  in  everything  that  regards 
our  faith  and  practise  as  a body”.20 

In  order  to  achieve  his  imperative  goal  of  unity  throughout  the 
Scotch  Baptist  connection,  McLean  insisted  on  uniformity  by 
unanimity,  which  he  said  was  patterned  for  them  by  the  Jerusalem 
church  of  the  New  Testament.21  In  A Short  Sketch  of  the  Church  Order, 
McLean  went  into  detail  about  the  practice: 

Upon  this  principle  nothing  is  decided  amongst  us  by  a majority  of 
votes,  but  all  our  church  transactions  are  carried  on  by  the 
unanimous  consent  and  agreement  of  every  member;  and  should 
any  dissent,  all  due  pains  is  taken  to  satisfy  them,  unless  it  appear 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  wrong  motives,  in  which  case  they 
must  be  admonished  accordingly. 

This  proved  especially  difficult  because  the  Scotch  Baptists  denied  the  use 
of  connection-wide  creeds  and  confessions,  though  individual  churches 
often  exchanged  confessions  as  evidence  of  orthodoxy."  For  the  most  part, 
the  doctrinal  decisions  were  made  by  McLean  through  his  writings. 

The  practice  of  unanimity  may  be  clearly  observed  in  the  process  of 
admitting  new  churches  into  the  connection.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  a likeminded  Baptist  church  in  Haggate,  Lancashire,  existed, 
Samuel  Swan,  a Scotch  Baptist  elder  from  Leeds,  opened 
correspondence  with  the  church.  They  eventually  exchanged  statements 
of  faith  so  each  could  examine  what  the  other  believed.-4  In  his  reply  to 


20 

Ibid.,  6.  Emphasis  present. 

2 1 Ibid. 

"2  Ibid.,  6. 

23  See  the  confessions  of  Dundee  and  Largo  churches.  National  Library  ot 
Scotland  [NLS],  Acc.  11076,  Manuscript  Letters  Relating  to  the  Scotch  Baptist 
Churches. 

24  NLS,  Acc.  1 1076,  Manuscript  Letters  Relating  to  the  Scotch  Baptist  Churches, 
Samuel  Swan,  Leeds,  to  James  Everson,  Beverley,  7 October  1834. 
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the  statement  ot  faith  by  the  church  at  Leeds,  elder  John  Hudson  of 
Haggate  writes,  “Your  letter  came  duly  to  hand  and  was  read  last  Lord  s 
day,  and  we  all  unanimously  acknowledged  the  statement  to  be  ours. 
Therefore  since  we  have  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  we  are  bound  to  receive  each  other  as  brethren  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ”.25  While  Haggate  was  not  yet  a part  of  the 
connection,  it  seems  from  the  letter  the  church  was  already  committed 
to  the  principle  of  unanimity  and  equally  eager  to  connect  with  the 
Scotch  Baptists. 

The  process  of  accepting  a new  church  into  fellowship  was  more 
complicated  than  merely  exchanging  doctrinal  statements  and  letters. 
After  receiving  the  letter  requesting  association,  Swan  forwarded  the 
letter  and  confession  of  faith  on  to  the  church  in  Walkergate,  Beverley 
for  inspection.  Swan  showed  great  excitement  in  the  discovery  of 
Haggate  church,  which  he  believed  the  connection  should  receive,  but 
he  knew  the  decision  was  left  to  all  within  the  connection.  He 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  such  a practice  the  next  year  in  a letter 
concerning  a similar  conflict  of  unanimity.  Writing  to  James  Everson, 
elder  at  Walkergate,  Swan  said,  “I  admit  the  independent  right  of  each 
church  to  judge,  but  surely  when  a number  of  churches  are  associated, 
none  ought  to  be  received  into  the  association  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  whole”.26 

The  practice  of  unanimity  ultimately  led  to  problems  and  divisions 
among  the  Scotch  Baptists.  In  1834,  an  Aberdeen  church  desired  to  be 
reunited  with  the  connection  after  formerly  withdrawing  fellowship. 
The  Edinburgh  church  responded,  reminding  the  Aberdeen 
congregation  that  a church  could  only  be  received  into  the  connection 
by  a unanimous  vote  from  all  members  of  all  the  cooperating  bodies: 


NLS,  Acc.  1 1076,  Manuscript  Letters  Relating  to  the  Scotch  Baptist  Churches, 
John  Hudson  to  the  Church  Meeting  near  Leeds,  24  September  1834,  cited  in  Swan 
to  Everson,  7 October  1 834.  Emphasis  added. 

NLS,  Acc.  I 1076,  Manuscript  Letters  Relating  to  the  Scotch  Baptist  Churches, 
Swan  to  Everson,  15  February  1835. 
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Our  earnest  desire  is,  that  in  receiving  Churches  into  the  fellowship, 
we  may  proceed  so  as  to  preserve  entire  our  present  connection. 
The  rule  which  we  would  lay  down  for  our  own  guidance  in 
receiving  back  churches  formerly  in  fellowship  with  us,  is,  first, 
that  it  should  be  agreed  harmoniously  among  ourselves  [the 
Edinburgh  Congregation],  and  then  approved  of  by  our  sister 
churches,  before  we  [act]  on  it.  This  appears  to  us  the  natural 
course  to  preserve  and  extend  our  connection,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
it  is  the  course  which  the  other  Churches  and  yourselves  would 
adopt.27 

As  the  discussion  progressed  and  no  agreement  was  made,  the 
Aberdeen  elders  responded  none  too  pleasantly  to  the  Edinburgh  church 
and  questioned  the  biblical  validity  of  the  policy.  Their  letter  also  called 
into  question  the  integrity  and  motivation  of  some  within  the 
association,  saying. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  concurrence  of  all  the  members  in  the 
church,  at  present  in  the  connection,  is  necessary  to  be  obtained 
before  any  one  church  can  act  on  his  own  convictions  or  present 
duty,  and  it  does  not  require  much  discernment  to  foresee  that  a few 
misguided  men  may  prevent  a union  among  the  churches  during  our 
lifetime.28 

Still  following  the  pattern  set  by  the  deceased  McLean,  the  strict 
Edinburgh  congregation  would  not  give  their  consent,  and  the  Aberdeen 
church  did  not  join  the  connection. 


27  “The  Church  in  the  Pleasance;  To  the  Church  of  Christ,  Meeting  in  the  South 

Silver  Street,  Aberdeen”,  22  October  1834,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  a circular 
letter,  The  Church  Assembling  in  the  Pleasance,  Edinburgh;  To  the  Church  of 
Christ  assembling  in (Edinburgh,  1 834),  3.  Emphasis  added. 

28  “The  Church  of  Christ  assembling  in  South  Silver  Street,  Aberdeen;  To  the 
Church  of  Christ  assembling  in  the  Pleasance,  Edinburgh”,  3 November  1834, 
appended  to  The  Church  Assembling  in  the  Pleasance,  5. 
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In  a pamphlet  published  the  same  year  as  the  Aberdeen 
controversy,  the  issue  of  unanimity  was  attacked  once  again.  The 
practice  was  criticised  on  its  biblical  grounds  and  the  question  was 
asked  “How  is  it  that  we  have  required  a uniformity  of  sentiment, 
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where  the  apostles  and  the  first  Christians  did  not  require  it?” 
Claiming  the  practice  was  a departure  from  “primitive  Christianity”,  the 
anonymous  author  goes  on  to  use  the  same  logic  that  McLean  used  in 
instituting  the  measure  decades  before,  insisting  that  the  practice  could 
not  be  found  in  scripture.  Ultimately,  as  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
chapter,  the  connection  was  not  united  and  swiftly  divided  as  the  debate 
progressed,  leading  to  a fatal  blow  to  the  Scotch  Baptists. 

One  can  see  how  decision-making  was  difficult  according  to  this 
practice.  The  time  it  took  for  churches  to  receive  letters,  fully  discuss  the 
matters  at  hand  and  then  compose  letters  of  affirmation  or  rejection  was 
particularly  lengthy.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  while  unanimity  assumes 
every  church  held  an  equal  vote,  the  cited  letter  from  the  Edinburgh 
church  implies  that  the  Edinburgh  congregation  held  a special  place  of 
authority  among  the  other  churches.  Edinburgh  received  the  initial  letters 
of  correspondence  and  petition,  which  they  discussed  amongst 
themselves  before  referring  it  to  the  other  churches.  Their  decision  could 
ultimately  decide  the  matter  before  letters  were  ever  delivered  to  the  other 
churches.  Upon  his  death,  it  appears  that  his  former  church  in  Edinburgh, 
if  only  briefly,  inherited  a portion  of  McLean’s  authority. 

Forbearance  and  Discipline 

The  leaders  and  writers  of  the  Scotch  Baptist  connection  also  believed 
the  practices  of  forbearance  and  discipline  were  essential  aspects  of 
their  ecclesiology  and  practice,  ideally  working  seamlessly  together.  As 
a small  dissenting  sect,  unity  was  essential  to  their  survival.  In  A Short 
Sketch  of  Church  Order,  McLean  spent  considerable  time  addressing 
the  dichotomy.  He  writes,  “We  hold  it  our  duty  to  forbear  one  another 


Anonymous,  An  Exhortation  to  Christian  Forbearance  and  Union:  Addressed 
to  the  Scotch  Baptist  Churches  (Edinburgh,  1834),  10. 
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in  love,  by  making  all  due  allowances  for  differences  in  natural  tempers, 
capacities,  growth  in  grace,  &c.  and  by  exercising  all  lowliness, 
meekness,  and  long-suffering”.30  However,  he  qualifies  this  statement 
by  also  cautioning  his  followers  not  to  be  too  lenient  by  failing  to 
discipline,  because  while  forbearance  is  important,  “There  is  nothing 
which  Christ’s  subjects  are  called  to  observe  in  his  kingdom  that  is  not 
ot  great  importance”.31  Church  order  and  government,  McLean 
believed,  were  very  clearly  and  plainly  stated  in  the  New  Testament.32 
Forbearance  ended  where  the  Bible  was  explicit,  and  as  a literalist,  he 
often  saw  scripture  as  being  very  precise. 

Individuals  and  churches  that  failed  to  follow  the  “rules”  described  in 
the  New  Testament  should  be  corrected  or  expelled.  In  The  Theological 
Repository,  he  explains  himself  even  further.  He  writes  that  discipline  is 
of  the  “highest  utility,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
love  and  unity  among  its  members;  consequently  essential  to  the  very 
being  of  a Christian  church”.  In  other  words,  a church  ceases  to  be  a 
true  New  Testament  church  when  it  fails  to  enact  discipline.  Such 
strictness  in  discipline  was  believed  to  provide  purity  within  the 
connection,  and  lead  to  the  full  expression  of  unity,  “keeping]  clear  the 
channels  of  brotherly  love,  that  it  may  circulate  freely  throughout  the 
body”.34  Because  of  the  greater  emphasis  placed  upon  discipline, 
forbearance  was  often  a neglected  topic  among  the  Scotch  Baptists. 
Typically,  it  was  the  more  progressive  within  the  connection  who  called 
for  increased  forbearance  by  the  strict,  especially  during  disputes. 

Conflicts  concerning  the  observance  of  communion,  also  referred  to 
as  the  Lord’s  Supper,  best  illustrate  the  Scotch  Baptist  struggle  to  balance 
forbearance  and  discipline.  Communion  was  an  important  part  ot  the 
Scotch  Baptist  worship  service  and  was  celebrated  weekly.  The  main 
controversies  surrounded  the  role  and  necessity  ol  elders  in  relation  to  the 


30  McLean,  A Short  Sketch  of  Church  Order , 5. 

Ibid.,  5-6. 

Ibid.,  6. 

The  Theological  Repository,  iv  (1808),  200. 

McLean,  “A  Short  Account  of  the  Scots  Baptists”,  375. 
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Lord’s  Supper.  McLean  taught  that  the  ordinance  was  to  take  place  only 
within  a gathered  constituted  church,  not  a casual  meeting  of  Christians, 
and  always  under  the  authority  of  a present  presiding  elder. 

As  one  of  the  most  outspoken  defenders  of  McLeanite  ecclesiology, 
Edinburgh  elder  William  Braidwood  expounded  McLean’s  teaching  by 
publishing  multiple  letters  on  the  subject  in  1808.'  Braidwood  began 
his  defence  of  the  doctrine  by  beginning  with  the  nature  of  a church.  He 
argued  that  some  believers  had  demeaned  communion  by  allowing 
unofficial  gatherings  of  believers  to  participate  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  He 
was  adamant  that  “two  or  three  persons  cannot  be  a church  of  Christ”,36 
and  as  an  ordinance  belonging  to  proper  churches,  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  not  to  be  held  in  those  circumstances.  Braidwood  also  was 
convinced  that  the  only  persons  to  dispense  communion  were  pastors, 
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so  churches  without  such  should  not  be  allowed  to  participate. 

One  such  example  of  those  McLean  and  Braidwood  spoke  against 
was  a group  of  new  Scotch  Baptists  converts  in  Newburgh.  This  small 
group  was  not  yet  set  in  order  and  had  no  elder  but  met  on  occasions 
under  the  authority  of  the  Edinburgh  congregation  as  a branch  of  the 
mother  church.  The  group  was  allowed  to  worship  in  every  way  like  the 

TO 

other  churches  except  by  holding  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  1784,  William 
Hynd,  one  of  the  Newburgh  members,  objected  to  the  restriction  and 
persuaded  several  others  to  his  opinion.  When  they  wrote  a letter  to  the 
Edinburgh  church  requesting  permission  to  observe  communion  their 
opinion  was  met  primarily  with  resistance,  but  a few  within  the  main 
congregation  were  persuaded.  As  a result  of  the  Edinburgh  church’s 
refusal  of  forbearance,  some  left  the  church  and  others,  like  Hynd  and 
Charles  Stuart,  a member  of  the  Edinburgh  congregation,  were 
excommunicated  from  fellowship.39  While  sizeably  small,  this 


William  Braidwood,  Letters  on  a Variety  of  Subjects  Relating  Chiefly  to 
Christian  Fellowship  and  Church  Order  (Edinburgh,  I 808). 

Braidwood,  Letters  on  a Variety  of  Subjects , 49. 

Ibid.,  80. 

McLean,  “A  Short  Account  of  the  Scots  Baptists”,  371. 

Ibid.,  371-372. 
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departure  was  the  first  of  multiple  splits  among  the  Scotch  Baptists 
related  to  communion  controversies. 

In  1810,  towards  the  end  of  McLean’s  life,  the  first  major  split  of 
the  connection  took  place  when  a minority  number  of  members  left  the 
Edinburgh  church,  again  concerning  communion  and  the  necessity  of 
elders.  The  controversy  actually  started  years  earlier  as  can  be  seen 
from  heated  discussions  in  the  Theological  Repository.  In  1807,  a 
response  came  to  an  inquiry  asking,  “Is  it  the  duty  of  a Church  of 
Christ,  in  any  case  whatever,  to  eat  the  Lord’s  Supper  without  the 
presence  and  assistance  of  an  Elder?”40  The  letter  to  the  editor  under  the 
name  “A  Missionary”,  called  the  practice  of  eating  the  Lord’s  Supper 
without  elders,  “disorderly”41  and  “a  mistake”.42  In  a reply  to  the 
conservative  response,  a writer  identifying  himself  as  “A  Pastor”  argues 
that  those  meeting  together,  though  not  an  official  church,  were  still 
members  of  the  “body  of  Christ”  and  allowed  to  partake  of  communion 
amongst  themselves.  He  also  stated  that  elders  were  not  necessary  for 
the  ordinance,  as  ordinary  members  were  just  as  qualified,  especially 
since  there  was  no  “proof  that  [the  practice]  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  the 
Elder”.43  Various  letters  continued  to  be  produced  favouring  both  sides 
of  the  argument  well  into  1808.  Even  Braidwood  joined  the  argument 
by  contributing  multiple  letters. 

By  1809  churches  began  to  divide  over  the  subject.  In  the  Beverley 
congregation,  which  had  no  elders,  two  prominent  members  left 
because  three  or  four  other  members  in  the  church  had  travelled  to  Hull 
to  participate  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  another  Scotch  Baptist 
congregation  that  had  elders.44  The  two  that  left  believed  one  should 
only  take  communion  within  one’s  own  church.  This  was  an  extreme 


40  The  Theological  Repository,  iv  (1807),  74-83. 

41  Ibid.,  83. 

42  Ibid.,  75. 

43  Ibid.,  144. 

44  NLS,  Acc.  I 1076,  Manuscript  Letters  Relating  to  the  Scotch  Baptist  Churches, 

Archibald  McLean,  Edinburgh,  to  John  Selley  and  John  Brondham.  Beverley,  7 
September  1809. 
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decision,  even  by  the  conservative  party’s  standard.  The  division 
attracted  the  attention  of  McLean  who  contacted  the  two  men  asking 
them  to  reconsider.  Seeing  his  connection  on  the  brink  of  division  he 
wrote  to  the  men  pleading. 

Now,  my  dear  Brethren,  let  me  beseech  you  by  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ,  our  great  pattern,  dearly  to  consider  the  evil  of 
these  things  as  they  affect  brotherly  love  and  unity,  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  our  connection  as  brethren,  and  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  your  own  mind  and  the  stumbling-block  which  the 
splits  and  divisions  of  Christians  lay  in  the  way  of  the  world  ...45 

McLean’s  forbearance  on  this  issue  was  rare,  but  it  was  most  likely 
evoked  because  both  churches  participating  in  the  conflict  professed  the 
strict  opinion,  though  Hull  later  adopted  the  moderate  stance.  In  the  end, 
almost  half  of  the  churches  divided  or  left  the  connection,  including  the 
Glasgow  church  in  which  160  members  left  with  Dr  James  Watt,  a 
prominent  elder  and  evangelist.46 

In  1834,  the  debate  was  resurrected.  On  this  occasion,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  any  group  actually  participated  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  without  elders.  The  controversy  only  dealt  with  opinions  on  the 
subject.  An  anonymous  pamphlet  was  published  that  year  in  favour  of 
forbearance.  It  argued  on  behalf  of  those  who  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  elders  during  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  those  who  did  not  see  the  debate 
as  a dividing  issue.47  The  author  appealed  to  the  conscience  of  all 
involved  asking,  “does  it  not  become  us  in  these  circumstances  to  have 
consideration  for  the  consciences  of  our  brethren  in  Christ  who  differ 
from  us”.  Interestingly,  the  strict  party  also  called  for  forbearance 


46 

Transcription  of  P.  Wilson,  The  Origins  and  Progress  of  the  Scotch  Baptists 
(Edinburgh,  1844).  NLS,  Acc.  11076,  Manuscript  Letters  Relating  to  the  Scotch 
Baptist  Churches. 
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from  the  moderates:  “We  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not 
approve  of  the  practice  of  eating  the  Lord’s  Supper  without  the  presence 
of  an  elder,  all  we  plead  is  for  forbearance  with  those  Churches,  who 
think  they  may  do  it  lawfully”.4 1 The  splits  occurring  for  the  renewed 
controversy  significantly  damaged  the  connection,  whose  vitality  and 
growth  was  never  seen  again.  McLean,  who  had  established  the 
principle,  was  still  being  followed  by  the  strict  party  over  twenty  years 
after  his  death. 

Christ's  Commission 

As  can  be  seen,  the  Scotch  Baptists  maintained  an  ecclesiology  that 
insisted  on  uniformity  and  discipline,  and  while  forbearance  was  often 
preached,  it  was  rarely  exercised.  Such  strictness,  as  well  as  division,  was 
based  on  a desire  to  practise  their  religion  exactly  as  it  had  been  done  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  they  unashamedly  interpreted  very  literally. 
Verbally  the  Scotch  Baptists  maintained  that  their  only  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  was  Christ  and  the  Bible,  but  as  will  be  seen,  it  was 
McLean  to  whom  they  looked  for  their  answers  and  direction. 

In  matters  of  ecclesiology,  McLean’s  authority  was  primarily  based 
in  his  writings,  especially  The  Commission  Given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  His 
Apostles,50  or  as  it  was  regularly  described,  Christ’s  Commission. 
Though  the  various  surveys  discussed  above  briefly  summarised  the 
Scotch  Baptist  ecclesiology,  it  was  this  work  that  firmly  established  and 
defended  most  of  the  church  practices  in  detail.  Many  of  the  Scotch 
Baptist  practices  had  their  origins  among  the  Glasites,  but  it  was 
McLean  who  formally  adopted  and  systematised  these  practices  in 
Christ’s  Commission.  Reprinted  ten  times,  it  was  the  most  popular  and 
influential  Scotch  Baptist  publication  ever  produced. 

In  the  opening  preface,  McLean  clearly  defined  his  puipose  in 
writing  the  popular  book:  “The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  draw  the 

49  Anonymous,  On  the  Split  of  Baptist  Churches  Over  the  Celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Edinburgh,  1834),  ii-iii. 

5(1  A.  McLean,  Commission  Given  Bv  Jesus  Christ  to  His  Apostles  UlustvaXcA 
(Edinburgh.  1786). 
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Reader’s  attention  to  that  kind  of  Christianity  which  was  instituted  by 
Christ  himself,  and  propagated  by  his  inspired  apostles”.51  He  continued 
by  arguing  that  while  many  of  his  contemporaries  appealed  to  the 
authority  of  the  early  Fathers  as  a guide  for  primitive  Christianity,  their 
knowledge  was  already  corrupted  by  false  religion.  McLean  believed 
the  only  source  of  true,  undefiled  religion  began  with  the  New 
Testament  teachings,  which  he  believed  he  had  captured  and 
summarised  in  his  book. 

A year  following  the  publication  of  a second  edition,  McLean  wrote 
an  allegorical  essay  in  the  form  of  a conversation  between  two  men 
discussing  a fictitious  Apostolical  Commission  (i.e.  Christ’s 
Commission ).  It  was  a mild  understatement  of  his  understanding  of  the 
book’s  role  within  his  connection.  Ebenezer,  a Seceder,  asks  John,  a 
Baptist,  “I  suppose  ‘The  Apostolical  Commission’  may  be  considered 
as  the  creed  of  your  church?”  In  a typical  primitivist  response,  John 
replies,  “we  have  no  creed  but  the  Bible”.  Ebenezer  clarified  and 
reframed  his  question,  asking  if  the  book  contained  what  (Scotch) 
Baptists  perceived  to  be  a summary  of  the  scriptures,  to  which  John 
simply  replies,  “It  does”.52  Clearly,  while  McLean  would  never  have 
described  The  Commission  as  a creed  or  accept  any  published 
theological  statement  as  such,  he  does  acknowledge  the  essay’s  special 
role  as  a summary  of  Christ’s  teachings  and  a conduit  of  “pure  and 
undefiled  religion”.53 

On  one  occasion,  McLean  felt  he  received  a poor  review  from  a 
writer  to  the  Missionary  Magazine.  After  penning  a lengthy  letter  to  the 
editor  he  received  a reply  denying  him  an  opportunity  to  publish  a 
response,  so  McLean  approached  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly 
Magazine  who  complied  with  the  request.  His  eleven-page  response 


A.  McLean,  Commission  Given  By  Jesus  Christ  to  His  Apostles  Illustrated  2nd 
edn.  (Edinburgh,  1797).  iii. 
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firmly  accused  the  original  reviewer  of  misrepresentations  and 
misunderstandings.5  McLean  defended  his  work  and  his  connection 
while  criticizing  the  establishment  (Church  of  Scotland)  on  matters  of 
doctrine,  church  order,  discipline  and  ordinance.55 

McLean  took  very  literally  Christ’s  commission  to  his  followers  to 
go  into  all  the  nations  of  the  world  and  teach  them  “whatsoever  I have 
commanded  you”  (Matthew  28: 18-20). 56  Christ’s  Commission  was  the 
closest  the  Scotch  Baptists  ever  came  to  developing  a comprehensive 
theology  that  summarised  the  teaching  they  were  charged  to  spread. 
Over  350  pages  in  length,  the  work  covers  a variety  of  subjects  from 
prophesy  to  church-state  relations.  It  quickly  became  the  basis  for  all 
the  Scotch  Baptist  ecclesiology.  In  fact,  most  of  the  aforementioned 
summaries  of  ecclesiology  by  Scotch  Baptists  were  mere  abbreviations 
of  Christ’s  Commission.  A particularly  clear  example  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  McLean’s  chapter,  “The  Public  Ordinances  of  Divine 
Service”,  with  the  summary  of  Sunday  meeting  practices  in  A Short 
Sketch  of  the  Church  Order.  Both  works  cover  the  same  material  in 
almost  the  same  order  with  the  former  expounding  in  greater  detail. 

One  of  the  major  emphases  of  the  publication  was  that  Christ’s 
followers  were  to  continue  in  the  work  that  Christ  commissioned  his 
apostles  to  perform.  For  McLean  and  his  adherents,  however,  the 
mission  was  not  simply  to  spread  a message  of  eternal  salvation  through 
the  atoning  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  message  also  consisted 
of  the  equally  important  spreading  of  the  “commandments  and 
institutions  of  Christ”,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  Scotch  Baptist 
church  order.59  This,  according  to  McLean,  is  what  was  meant  by 
“teaching  them  to  observe  all  things”  and  he  spent  three  quarters  of  his 
book  on  the  content  of  these  teachings. 


54  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Magazine,  i (1798),  139. 

55  Ibid.,  141. 

56  Quoted  in  McLean,  The  Commission  Given  by  Jesus  Christ,  1. 

57  McLean,  The  Commission  Given  by  Jesus  Christ,  272-295. 
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On  occasions,  McLean  used  his  status  to  correct  those  who  were 
not  emphasizing  the  primitive  practices  found  in  Christ ’s  Commission. 
He  spent  so  much  time  propagating  his  ecclesiology  that  it  seems  he 
often  placed  a higher  emphasis  on  how  the  connection  should  practise 
their  faith  than  on  how  the  connection  could  spread  their  faith.  In 
November  1798,  he  penned  a circular  letter  to  the  other  churches  within 
the  connection.  Addressing  the  churches,  he  commended  those  who 
were  zealously  spreading  the  gospel,  but  he  was  concerned  that  they 
claimed  to  “act  under  the  authority  of  Christ’s  commission  in  preaching 
the  Gospel;  yet  it  seems  they  have  it  not  in  their  plan  to  follow  out  the 
different  parts  of  that  commission  ...  nor  teach  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  Christ  hath  commanded”.60  He  also  goes  on  to 
mention  that  these  preachers  did  not  teach  them  to  maintain  “purity  in 
communion  which  is  essential  to  brotherly  love”.  As  a result,  he 
continued,  “...instead  of  leading  the  disciples  forward  to  the  observance 
of  all  things  ...  they  leave  them,  ...  just  where  they  found  them”.61 

Ecclesiology,  according  to  McLean,  could  not  be  separated  from 
evangelism,  because  evangelism  was  incomplete  on  its  own.  He 
believed  Christ  had  called  his  followers  to  spread  primitive  Christianity, 
in  particular,  and  likewise,  plant  churches  based  on  the  model  presented 
in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  why  he  wrote  Christ’s  Commission.  It 
was,  for  his  followers,  an  accurate  summary  of  New  Testament  teaching 
on  the  nature  of  a biblical  church.  Likewise,  it  was  the  extra-biblical 
basis  for  all  Scotch  Baptist  ecclesiology  and  a significant  contributor  to 
McLean’s  authority. 

Conclusion 

“We  hold  it  our  indispensible  duty”,  wrote  McLean,  “to  copy  the 
pattern  of  the  primitive  apostolic  churches  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  attend  to  all  the  directions  given  them”.  He  went  on 

Baptist  Union  of  Scotland  Archives,  Waugh  Papers,  Bundle  2,  “Address  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Edinburgh  to  their  sister  churches  and  to  all  who  are  connected 
with  them  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel”,  1798 
61  Ibid. 
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to  emphasise  how  doing  so  was  “inseparably  connected  with  our 
continuing  stedfast  [sic]  in  the  faith”.62  Above  all  other  concerns, 
McLean’s  goal  was  to  restore  the  pattern  of  church  practice  and  order 
he  believed  was  plainly  presented  in  the  New  Testament.  He  maintained 
that  any  traditions  based  upon  the  Fathers  or  the  Reformers,  and  not  the 
Bible  alone,  were  merely  human  inventions  and  had  no  place  within  the 
Scotch  Baptist  churches.  Judging  which  practices  were  appropriate  was 
typically  the  job  of  McLean,  because  just  as  in  theological  matters,  he 
maintained  unequalled  influence  over  issues  of  ecclesiology.  His 
conclusions  were  most  clearly  summarised  and  codified  in  A Short 
Sketch  of  the  Church  Order,  which  he  appended  to  The  Nature  and 
Import  of  Baptism  in  1786.  Strict  adherence  to  these  principles  was 
demanded  and  since  local  churches  were  the  visible  representation  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth,  they  were  to  consist  solely  of  baptized 
believers  who  committed  to  “observe  all  things  whatsoever  [Christ] 
hath  commanded”.  To  maintain  the  utmost  purity,  those  who  failed  to 
do  so  were  excluded  or  excommunicated. 

From  his  earliest  involvement,  McLean’s  authority  among  the 
Scotch  Baptists  was  already  beginning  to  emerge.  The  day  of  his  own 
baptism,  he  was  asked  by  those  who  had  been  baptized  weeks  before  to 
compose  a written  defence  of  this  controversial  practice,  rarely  seen  in 
Scotland.  As  his  importance  to  the  connection  grew  over  the  years, 
McLean,  who  had  maintained  his  job  as  a printer,  was  persuaded  by  the 
Edinburgh  church  to  leave  his  secular  employment,  receive  a salary 
from  the  church  and  continue  “sustaining  the  station  of  leader  of  the 
denomination"  M This  was  the  first  and  only  instance  during  McLean’s 
lifetime  that  an  elder  within  the  Scotch  Baptist  connection  received  a 
full-time  salary,  giving  further  evidence  of  his  elevated  status. 

Throughout  McLean’s  tenure,  the  Scotch  Baptists  maintained  a 
relative  peace  and  unity  that  was  never  again  observed  following  his 

62  McLean,  The  Nature  and  Import  of  Baptism.  75. 

63  Ibid.,  75,  77. 

64  W.  Jones,  “Memoir  of  the  Author”,  in  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Archibald 
McLean , ed.  W.  Jones  (Elgin,  1847),  Lxxvi.  Emphasis  added. 
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death.  The  only  major  disruption  during  his  lifetime  was  the  1810 
Lord’s  Supper  conflict,  two  years  before  his  decease.  This  notable 
accomplishment  was  partially  the  result  of  his  insistence  that  the 
connection  “be  all  of  one  mind  in  everything”,  not  just  in  theory  but  in 
all  practical  issues.  66  McLean  insisted  that  being  of  “one  mind”  was  not 
the  same  as  applying  democratic  rule.  Instead,  he  required  “unanimous 
consent  and  agreement  of  every  member”.66  When  this  was  not 
possible,  the  final  resort  was  the  dismissal  of  those  who  could  not 
conform. 

It  was  the  Scotch  Baptist  opinion  that  insistence  upon  unanimity, 
and  likewise  uniformity  of  belief,  would  lead  to  a strong  connection, 
filled  with  “brotherly  love”  and  illustrating  the  future  millennium  of 
peace.  Unfortunately,  their  attempted  adherence  to  the  practice  led  to 
multiple  divisions  and  separations.  This  was  especially  true  during 
conflicts  concerning  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  the  1810  conflict,  those  who 
adhered  to  the  teachings  of  McLean  refused  to  show  forbearance  to 
those  who  did  not  believe  the  presence  of  an  elder  was  necessary  for 
communion.  The  result  was  that  half  of  all  Scotch  Baptist  churches  left 
the  connection. 

Although  the  Scotch  Baptists  firmly  believed  their  only  authority  in 
ecclesiological  matters  was  the  Bible  alone,  McLean’s  The  Commission 
Given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  His  Apostles  was  used  as  a summary  and 
defence  of  their  practices.  Printed  throughout  Britain  and  in  its  tenth 
edition  in  1847,  Christ’s  Commission  was  the  most  popular  Scotch 
Baptist  publication  ever  produced.  The  purpose  of  the  book  went 
beyond  typical  doctrinal  discourse.  McLean  believed  the  teachings  of 
the  book  were  an  accurate  summary  of  Christ’s  teachings  and  “pure  and 
undefiled  religion’  ,67  While  the  book  was  widely  popular  among  Scotch 
Baptists,  it  was  also  highly  controversial  among  those  not  sympathetic 
to  the  primitivist  view.  The  attention  of  the  publication,  however,  only 

McLean,  A Short  Sketch  of  the  Church  Order , 6.  Emphasis  present 
66  Ibid. 

McLean,  Commission  Given  By  Jesus  Christ  to  His  Apostles  Illustrated , 2nd 
ed.,  x. 
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strengthened  McLean’s  position  as  the  leading  authority  and  spokesman 
of  the  Scotch  Baptists. 
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